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FATHER MATHEW.* 


It has been the privilege of few men to do 
more excellent service to his kind than was 
rendered by Father Mathew to those who came 
within the sphere of his influence. No man’s 
name is mentioned with more reverence among 
his countrymen, in whose hearts he already 
occupies a place second only to that accorded 
by them to the memory of their blessed Saint 
Patrick. 

Father Mathew has found a worthy and ap- 
preciative biographer in Mr. Maguire, who 
sustained the most friendly relations with him. 

Father Mathew was born at Thomastown 
House, in the county of Tipperary, in the year 
1790. Though gay and cheerful, as boys usu- 
ally are, he was remarkably quiet and gentle, 
mindful of the convenience and pleasure of 
others, and close in his attendance upon his 
mother, whose especial favorite he became. 
Theobald, or Toby, as he was called, was the 
fourth child, yet his three elder brothers 
seemed to yield to him and obey him as if it 
was a matter of course that they should. We 
are told that in his youth he never joined in 
any cruel sport, or willingly inflicted pain on 
any living thing. He was never known to 
have uttered, not to say an improper word, or 
word of dubious meaning, but even a light 
word; and a harsh or unkind expression was 
never known to have crossed his lips. But 
with all this, he was, when necessary, as brave 


* Farner Matsew: A Biography. By Joun Fran- 
cis Maauire, M. P. Author of “Rome: its Ruler 
and its Institutions.” New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
&Co. 1864. 
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and enduring as the most boisterous of his 
fellows. 

In 1814 he was ordained a priest of the 
| Capuchin order. He was emphatically a priest 
of the people, mingling among them freely, 
sympathizing in their joys and sorrows, and 
relieving them to the extent of his ability— 
too often, alas, for his after peace of mind, 
going beyond what he could well afford. Dur- 
ing the cholera season of 1882 he was in con- 
stant attendance upon the sick, at their homes 
and in the hospitals, and contributed all that 
one man could, by his untiring ministrations, 
to mitigate the horrors of that pestilential 
period. 

It seems that Father Mathew was prompted 
to engage in the cause of temperance mainly 
by the persuasions of his neighbor, William 
Martin, a member of the Society of Friends. 
Father Mathew was a member of the Board of 
yovernors of the Cork House of Industry, or 
workhouse : 

‘““On the Board of Governors, with Father 
Mathew, was one who, himself a convert to the 
doctrine of total abstinence, never failed to 
direct his attention to a case more remarkable 
in its distressing features than another, with 
the observation : ‘Strong drink is the cause of 
this.’ And having excited the compassionate 
sympathy of his hearer, he would add: ‘Qh, 
Theobald Mathew! if thou wouldst only give 
thy aid, much good could be done in this city.’ 

“ Long before Father Mathew had the 
slightest idea of taking any part in the temper- 
ance movement, William Martin had made up 
his mind that Theobald Mathew was, of all 
others, the man best suited to render it sue- 
cessful. For some eight or ten years previous 
to the now recognized commencement of the 
movement in Ireland, attempts of various 
kinds had been made in Cork to diminish, if 
possible, the evils of intemperance, and bring 
the working classes of that city to believe in 
the virtue of sobriety. Among those who 
were the early and the most prominent laborers 
in the then unpromising field, were the Rev. 
Nicholas Dunscombe, Richard Dowden, and 
William Martin. The first was a Protestant 
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clergyman; the second was a distinguished 
member of the local Unitarian body, remark- 
able for his broad philanthropy, and his ad- 
vanced opinions on all questions of social pro- 
gress and reform ; and the third was the honest 
and earnest Quaker, who afterwards gloried in 
the title of ‘ Grandfather of the Temperance 
Cause.’ 

“These men, and a few others of inferior 
note, worked resolutely and bravely, but with 
comparatively little success. They had not 
the ear, and therefore found it impossible to 
reach the heart of the local community. They 
were, in the first place, of a different religious 
persuasion from that of the great bulk of the 
population, and, in the second place, they 
preached a doctrine which excited the wonder 
: of some, but the ridicule of more. A few 
believed, and became converts, and the tiny 
rivulet swelled in the course of time to larger 
dimensions; but it never flowed with the 
strength and volume of a stream. Mr. Duns. 
combe was earnest, and spoke with the force of 
sincerity, but, comparatively, in vain—with no 
result adequate to his zeal and his persistent 
advocacy. Richard Dowden employed every 
art of the practiced orator to enforce bis 
views, or to obtain even a single convert. He 
now tried what fun, and humor, and comical 
description could do, and, if that failed, he had 
recourse to eloquent denunciation and passicn- 
ate appeal; still the numbers in his society 
might have been easily counted. William 
Martin gave his testimony, and essayed his 
powers of persuasion ; but laughter and deri- 
sion were for years the only apparent results of 
his well-meant efforts. Now and then, others, 
including some excellent members of the 
Society of Friends, spoke in persuasive ac- 
cents, and made affectionate appeals to audiences 
more or less incredulous and unsympathizing, 
which were generally drawn together more 
from curiosity, or perhaps a hope of witnessing 
‘some fun,’ than from any other motive. Tea- 
parties were occasionally held, and these cele- 
brations attracted many young people, who 
came rather in search of amusement than with 
the desire of being instructed or improved. 
What the pioneers of the movement could do, 
they did ; but notwithstanding the earnestness, 
the sincerity, and the single-mindedness of its 
advocates, the doctrine was unpalatable, or it 
was ridiculed as absurd, or condemned as 
fanatical, and its practice was regarded, almost 
generally, as a kind of eccentricity very nearly 
bordering on madness. The advocates were 
listened to, and applauded, but rarely was their 
example imitated. The right man was wanted 
for the cause, and he was soon to come. 


“Oh! Theobald Mathew, if thou would but 


















































appeal of William Martin to the benevolence 
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take the cause in hand!’ was the constant 


of the most popular and influential priest of 








the day. These appeals were not addressed to 
a dull ear or an insensible heart. 
do such good to these poor creatures,’ were 
words which haunted the memory and stirred 
the conscience of Father Mathew. 
time he made no sign which could indicate 

that he was seriously considering the proposal 

to undertake the leadership of the movement. — 
But never was a grave proposal more anxiously 

considered in all its bearings. 
solemnly did Theobald Mathew commune with 
himself in the solitude of his chamber, and 
fervently and humbly did he pray to God to 
vouchsafe him light snd guidance.” 


‘ Thou could 


For some 


Seriously and 


He did not decide until after long and 


anxious deliberation ; but once having decided, 
he acted promptly, as a man whose mind was 
thoroughly made up. 
tinues : 


His biographer con- 


“That was a joyful day to honest William 


Martin, on which, early in April, 1838, he 
received a message from Father Mathew, re- 
questing his presence that evening at the house 
in Cove street. 
assured his friends, ‘had a presentiment of 
what was about to happen,’ and fir that day he 
carried his sixty-eight years as jauntily as if 
they had been only thirty. At the appointed 
moment he was at the door, which was open 
for his reception; and there, at the threshold, 
stood his friend Theobald Mathew ready to 
receive him, his handsome countenance radiant 
with kindness and good-nature. 
Mr. Martin; welcome, my dear friend. 
very kind of you to come to me at so short a 
notice, and so punctually too.’ 
glad to come to thee, Theobald Mathew; for I 
expected that thou had good news for me.’ 
‘Well, Mr. Martin, I have sent for you to 
assist me in forming a temperance society in 
this neighborhood.’ 
liam ; ‘something seemed to tell me that thou 


Williem, as he afterwards 


‘ Welcome, 
It is 


‘T was right 


‘T knew it!’ said Wil- 


wouldst do it at last.” ‘ My dear sir, it was not 
a matter to be undertaken lightly, and I feel 
that there are many difficulties in the way.’ 
‘There are difficulties in everything we do,’ 
remarked William; ‘but thou knowest we 
must conquer them.’ ‘Very true, my dear 


friend, we must try and do so. You remember’ 


that, a considerable time ago, you spoke to me 
on the subject at the House of Industry.’ ‘I 
remember it well, and that [ often spoke to 
thee about it, and told thee that thou wast the 
only man that could help us.’ ‘ At that time,’ 
continued Father Mathew, ‘I could not see my 
way clearly to take up the question ; but I have 
thought much of it since then, and I think T 
do see my way now. I have been asked by 
several good men to take up the cause, and [ 
feel I can no longer refuse. How are we to 
begin, Mr. Martin?’ ‘Easily enough,’ said 
honest William. ‘ Appoint a place to hold the 
meeting, fix a day and hour, and that’s the way 
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to begin.” ‘Will Tuesday next, at seven 
o'clock, in my school-room, answer?’ asked 
Father Mathew. ‘It’s the very thing,’ said 
William, who added : ‘This will be joyful news 
for our friends. Oh! Theobald Mathew, thou 
hast made me a happy man this night.” An 
affectionate pressure of the hand was the 
response,” 

A public meeting was held, at which Father 
Mathew made an address, and set the example 
to his countrymen of signing the pledge of 
total abstinence. Sixty persons followed him 
that night. From this time the movement 
grew rapidly. The events of those days and 
the rapid progress of the temperance cause till 
its influence involved Ireland, and England, 
and our own country, are still fresh in the 
minds of our older readers. Mr. Maguire’s 
book tells the whole story in detail with all its 
humorous, thrilling, and pathetic incidents. 
Crowds followed the noble apostle wherever 
he went, eager to take the pledge from his 
hands. For days he was kept at work almost 
without intermission from morning till night, 
receiving the names of his converts. Even 
when travelling by mail he was liable to con- 
stant interruption. At the stopping-places 
crowds would surround the coach, much to the 
embarrassment of the driver and passengers ; 
and on one or two occasions the roads were so 
obstructed that it was found impossible to con- 
tinue the journey until the path had been 
cleared through the crowd by the administra- 
tion of the pledge to all applicants. ‘“ Her 
Majesty’s mail” was once delayed in this way 
for five hours.— The Methodist. 
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its refinement ; not merely in its low habits, but 
in its cultivated tastes; not merely in its rough- 
ness and rudeness, but in its most polished and 
elegant forms. This is not always seen. It 
too often happens that, like Saul, we spare that 
which we consider the best, and bring the edge 
of the sword to bear only upon the vile and ref- 
use. This will never do. It is self that must 
be denied. And oh! who can sum up all that 
is contained in this weighty word—self-denial ? 
Self acts everywhere. In the closet, in the 
family, in the shop, in the railway carriage, in 
the street, everywhere, at all times. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


‘““PHE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CHURCH.” 


The paper of Joseph Rowntree, and the 
discussion it led to in the First-day School 
Conferencé, at Leeds, as published in some 
late numbers of the Review, must have been 
read with great interest by many into whose 
hands it has come, and the editor of the Re- 
view could now find among them those that 
fully agree with him “that there is occasion 
for the question stated,” and that “ profitable 
reflections may probably be awakened in the 
minds of many readers, by the perusal of the 
Essay, &e.” 

As one of those who agree with him on 
that point, I am willing to say a word on the 
subject. In the closing sentence of J. R.’s 
paper, a seutiment is expressed that has proba- 
bly startled some of its readers and been 
warmly approved by others, that could say of 
it, “I am thankful that any one has been 
able to express in such unobjectionable lan- 
guage what has long been my settled belief.” 

To remedy some of the defects in the First- 
day School system of Friends, W. White says 
“ leaving the consideration of our meetings for 
worship, I think it is highly important to get 
up small meetings with the humbler classes, 
where the Scriptures may be read, and they 
may be told of the Saviour.” * * “Let 
them all sit down with their open Bibles 
and read round. I do not want these meetings 
to be times for preaching and patronizing, but 
let them see that we love them, and let us try 
and bring them to the Truth.” 

With some exceptions to be noticed pres- 
ently, the plan proposed by W. W. appears 
quite practicable in many localities in the 
United States, as well as in England, and 
where practicable very profitable. The ex- 
ception I allude to applies to the idea con- 
veyed in the language, “I do not -want these 
meetings to be times of preaching,” &c. lt 
seems to me that if the teachers felt real love 
towards the Saviour, were under the influence 
of his love, and were actuated by it to endea- 
vor to bring others under the same precious 


SELF-DENIAL. 


“Tf only we exercise a little self-denial every 
day, we shall get to heaven very comfortably.” 
What a volume of wholesome, practical truth 
in this brief utterance! The path of self-denial 
is the Christian’s true path. Mark, it is not, 
let him deny certain things belonging to him- 
self. No, he must deny himself, and this is a 
daily thing. Each morning, as we rise and 
enter afresh upon the pathway of daily life, 
we have the same grand and all-important 
work before us, namely, to deny self. 

This hateful self will meet us at every step ; 
for although we know through grace, “ our old 
man is crucified;”’ that itis dead and buried 
out of God’s sight, still this is only as regards 
our standing in Christ, according to God’s view 
of us. We know, alas! that self has to be 
denied, judged, and subjugated, every day, 
every moment. The prine*ple of our standing 
must be wrought out in practice. God sees us 
perfect in Christ. We are not in the flesh, 
but the flesh is in us, and it must be denied and 
kept under by the power of the Spirit. 

And be it remembered, that it is not merely 
in its grossness that self must be denied, but in 
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experience, they could hardly fail, occasionally 
at least, to appeal to their scholars in a strain 
that would be nearly allied to, if not actually 
proclaiming the glad tidings, which are only 
other words signifying preaching the (Gospel. 
And it certainly would be a sad mistake to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the exercise 
of such gifts ; gifts too that may have been 
bestowed on some diffident but earnest one that 
has long desired such an unofficial opportu- 
nity of speaking of “the beauty and excel- 
lency there isin the truth.” Yes, “ George 
Fox would have rejoiced in such meetings,” 
where the authority of Christ is not subordi- 
nate to the authority of man. Let us think of 
that earnest disciple, with his great Bible be- 
fore him, (in the meeting-house too,) endeav- 
oring to give his honest and unvarnished sense 
of some passage of Scripture that has seemed 
sealed to less favored readers, and say how 
much, if any, virtual difference there may be 
between the practice of George Fox and the 
awakened teacher of such a Bible-class as we 
have now under consideration. 

If we are willing to learn as well as teach, 
may it not be our place to learn that every 
custom or practice of ours that beclouds the 
simple truth, or blocks up the way of any 
earnest one in the exercise of his “‘gift,”’ how- 
ever small that may be, and however sancti- 
fied the obstruction may be by usage or edu- 
cation, is a hindrance rather than a help to 
the extension of the kingdom of Christ? 

Yes, indeed, “A church which shall have 
no priestly caste,—which shall practically" rec- 
ognize the priesthood of every believer,— 
which shall allow free scope for the exercise 
of every good gift,—and which shall be as cath- 
olic as truth itself, is, we believe, yet needed 
to carry the Gospel message to the homes of 
millions. Then let us be wise in time ; looking 
back upon the past, let us make our faith 
more aggressive and our social organization 
less exclusive; let us in all things be more 
simple and more practical; let us desist from 
the attempt to build upa great and all-endu- 
ring church on a narrow and an exclusive 
foundation !” H. M. 





For Friends’ Review. 
Confess, and believe, and be saved ; as used 
in Romans x. 9. 


Altogether disclaiming any purposed refer- 
ence to articles latterly in the “ Review,” which 
notice to some extent these words of the Apos- 
tle; it yet can hardly be doubted, that many 
persons often find it more difficult to state, in 
agreewent with their belief on other Scriptures, 
and satisfactorily to themselves, how they would 
understand the words, than it is to perceive the 
full value that Paul Jays upon them. 

To gain this perception it is sometimes need- 
ful to throw away some amount of opinions and 
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preferences, that really hinder favorable obser- 
vation. Indulge for a moment in a kind of 
negative survey of the matter as the Apostle 
states it, and it will be found that, he nowhere 
proposes for us to “confess” to anything, 
however good it may be, of which we know 
nothing. There is nothing to be confessed. 
He does not tell us to acknowledge the posses- 
sion of some, even sacred treasure that we have 
not in keeping ; because truth would be violated. 
Nor does heleave us to infer that we can believe 
anything without evidence on which to build up 
belief. Still less, that we can “ believe in our 
hearts the Lord Jesus,’—“‘ raised from the 
dead,” until we have some heart-quickening 
sense of work done there by the now living, 
though once crucified Lord. 

But for the reverse of this he lays before us, 
by query, the way in which evangelical religion 
is generally spread: ‘ How shall they call 
on him of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach except they be sent?” 
“So then faith (our Christian belief) cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 

To see how “entire, wanting nothing,” is 
the position of the Apostle here we need only 
retrace the steps of progress towards believing 
and confessing, or “calling on the name of the 
Lord.’ Plaivly stated;—the Lord has sent 
his messengers preaching the “ word of God.” 
Luke says—‘ everywhere preaching the word.” 
Men have heard it; and hearing have believed it. 

Now, to believe a truth is to accept in mind 
the truth proposed, because of, and together 
with the evidences accompanying it. Failure in 
either particular leaves us no belief. 

But these men have believed. But what have 
they believed ? They have believed the “Gospel 
of salvation through Christ crucified,”—“ the 
Lord arisen”’—and “the Holy Ghost given.” 
Such believers, to use the words of John, “have 
the witness in themselves.” And for such an 
one ‘“‘to confess the Lord,” is but to give ex- 
pression by the tongue, to the evidence he has 
in him of the Lord’s work upon him ; the spirit 
bearing witness, at the same time, in him, of 
“what the Lord did for him in his crucified 
body without him.” The Lord promised this 
witness; the Holy Spirit “ shall receive of mine, 
and shall show it unto you.” 

But before mention is made of believing and 
confessing, the Apostle gives character to the 
whole process as a work of the Righteousness 
which is of Faith; and which speaketh on this 
wise ; “Say not within thine heart, who shall 
ascend into Heaven to bring Christ down 
from above? Or who shall descend into the 
deep to bring up Christ again from the dead ? 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thine heart. That is the 
word of Faith which we preach.” Upon this he 
predicates his entire proposition of the 9th verse, 
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The work and effect (already noticed) of 
preaching the Gospel are the clearly seen prac- 
tical exemplifications of the truth of his prop- 
Osition. 

The word of Faith brings Christ the Lord 
before us as the one object and end of our Faith. 
It is in the mouth and in the heart. It is not 
far off—neither above, nor beneath, nor “ over 
the sea;” but is very nigh; having its own 
glory for the mouth to acknowledge, and its own 
work for the heart to believe. In a strict 
sense this is the immediate work of the blessed 
Spirit. The other course noticed is instrumen- 
tal or mediate. Both however, are of the same 
Spirit, each affording, in heart, the same Right- 
eousness through Christ, who by that one offer- 
ing a prepares a place ” for us ; and by the Holy 
Spirit comes to prepare us for it, and to lead us 
thither. To this Salvation the tongue will 
“confess,” for the heart believes it. 

Such great favor our blessed Lord gives us 
if we will receive it. If received, we can 
“speak of what we do know; and testify of 
what we have seen.” And yet those who do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, may 
reason, and reasoning, 


“Turn Right Reason out of doors.” 


But the belief and the confession are not there. 
Reason is our “lesser light,’ aiding us only 
within the limited circle of its influence. That 
“Greater Light” of the Eternal Spirit, not 
only discovers to us things beyond that circle 
of which reason can give us no perception ; 
but by its greater glory it leaves human rea- 
son as dimly seen sometimes as is the moon 
aiid the full splendor of day. 

Great as the Divine purpose in the human 
being is, his reason, (so Paul regards it,) was 
given him to make him a man, understanding 
the things of aman as relates to this world. 
But to make him a Christian, the Holy Spirit 
takes him where reason ceases to aid him, and 
makes him a man of God, prepared for a better 
life. 

With the good hand of the Lord so upon 
the man, he will find words and deeds in utter- 
ance of his hopes; but no conceptions of the 
mind or confession of the tongue can ever 
place that Holy Hand upon us. “ By the 
Grace of God lam whatI am.” And to us, 
as well as to Paul who said so, will the crown 
of righteousness, at last be given, when we too 
shall have fought the good Fight and kept the 
faith and finished our course. H. 

R. I. 3mo. 1864. 

The joy of the world affects only the senses, 
or the imagination; the joy which penetrates 
and fills the heart, is the joy of God. This is 
the only joy which cannot be taken from us; 
because God is the only good of which we can- 
not be dispossessed against our will. The 


godly sorrow of:repentance and mortification at- 
tracts the eyes of Christ towards our hearts ; and 
these gracious looks produce therein a solid and 
substantial joy which tends to salvation. None 
but God can raise in the hearts of his servants 
a real and unfeigned joy, even amid the sharp- 
est sorrows and afflictions of this world. The 
sinner has no kind of joy but what may be 
taken from him against his will, because it all 
comes from without: the Christian is under 
no apprehension of losing his joy, because the 
only object of his love is in his own heart. 
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THE INDIANA FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION. 


This Association was organized at Indiana- 


polis in the early part of ninth month last. 
The officers consist of a President, two Vice 
Presidents, Corresponding and Recording Secre- 
taries, seven Directors, and a General Agent, 
who together form a Board of Managers, to 
whom the business of the Commission is en- 
trusted, and who hold weekly meetings for the 


transaction of business. Eight religious socie- 


ties are represented in the Board of Managers, 
and their appeals in behalf of the sufferin 


Freedmen, have been very liberally seisindan 
to from nearly all portions of Indiana and 
Southern Michigan. 

Two Collecting Agents were appointed, 8. B. 
Falkenburg, a minister of the Society of 
Methodists, and Dr. Dougan Clark, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who have visited 
large portions of the State, held public meet- 
ings, taken up collections and formed branch 
associations, which have collected supplies of 
clothing, &c., and forwarded them to the gene- 
ral agent, at Indianapolis. 

On the 9th of 11th morth the first box of 
clothing was received. Since that time over 
$12,000 worth of clothing and materials of va- 
rious kinds have been received, and the greater 
portion forwarded to the various fields of suf- 
fering. The Treasurer has received about 
$8,000. A considerable portion of the goods 
and money were distributed through the West- 
ern Freedmen’s Aid Commission, of Cincin- 
nati, also a large amount of goods have been 
sent direct to Cairo, Memphis, Helena, Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, Fort Donelson, Clarksville, 
Nashville, Murfreesboro’, Tullahoma, Pulaski, 
and Stephenson, from which places we have had 
urgent appeals for aid, and interesting accounts 
of the reception and distribution of supplies. 

An officer from Tullahoma writes: ‘The 
boxes came to hand in due time. I secured 
the services of an old colored lady, and we 
clothed up the little ones quite nice, as far as 
we could, but the amount was not sufficient. 
Some of the little souls were so glad that they 
laughed and cried both at the same time. Send 
more little girl’s dresses if you can.” After 
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the number at that post were made quite com- 
fortable, and that they had suffered but little 
during the extreme cold weather. An officer 
writing from Murfreesboro’ says, ‘I write to 
call your attention to the fact that there are 
hundreds of negro women and children at this 
place in a destitute condition, without masters, 
money, friends, or clothing. Fifty came here 
yesterday on one train. Thirty were children 
under thirteen years of age. When the men 
go to the army or public works, the women and 
children, who can, follow. Eight hundred and 
twenty came here from Maysville, Alabama, 
last week. Five hundred and fifty were mus- 
tered into the 17th colored regiment. The re- 
mainder, old men, cripples, women and children, 
are without supplies. They slept several nights 
by some brush heaps. These are not uncom- 
mon occurrences. At Nashville, Murfreesboro’, 
Wartrace, Tullahoma, Stephenson, Bridge- 
port, and all along the way, are swarms of these 
poor wanderers, whom the storms of revolution 
have scattered from home, and who look to us, 
almost in vain, for help, shelter, clothes, and 
food.” 
Since the above was written a considerable 
amount of supplies have been sent from our 
Commission, and schools have been established, 
and five teachers are now there forwarded by 
this Commission. In a report from one of the 
teachers he says, “It is pleasing to contemplate 
the rapid change in these children during three 
months of instruction. The elementary class, 
who hesitated on ‘she fed the old hen,’ now 
read fluently the Third Reader, and spell the 
most difficult words with confidence. The vicious 
and quarrelsome have become kind and obliging, 
and where daily my presence was required to 
prevent a free use of stones and knives, equally 
among male and female, now rarely a disturb- 
ance occurs which terminates by reference to 
the teacher. Profane and low language, once 
too common, is now very rare. Meet them on 
the street, and they have a smile and a bow for 
their teacher, and regardless of occasional dis- 
cipline, which is imperative, they have a high 
regard for each of their instructors.” In the 
two schools there were enrolled four hundred 
and sixty-four scholars, and the accommoda. 
. tions very poor. He says, ‘‘We need more 
i room, better seats, some sort of desks that 
L writing may be taught, writing books, slates, 
f crayons and pencils, and we need a house where 
we can have recitation rooms. At present, con- 
fusion and noise are unavoidable, connected 
with the presence of so many in so small a 
space, and the recitation of four classes at once. 
The number of classes in my school is twenty- 
four, averaging ten to each class) * * * 
Every few weeks an entirely new classification 
becomes necessary, and still, from the first till 
now, progress has been rapid and firm.” Urg- 
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receiving two more supplies he informs that 





ing the necessity of good books, he says, “‘ New 
scholars are continually cropping in who re- 
quire primary works by the latest and best 
authors, for their speedy advancement. Sick- 
ness, labor and various other causes, take many 
from us who bid fair to honor themselves and 
us by rapid development of mind, and their 
books, as inseparable companions, go with them. 
Though we lose sight of them the seed is sown 
in excellent soil,and we do not despair of them 
if they never enter the room again.” 


A woman over sixty years of age, who for 


nearly a year had been following the course of 
the army and administering to the sick and 
wounded soldiers, came to Pulaski in the depth 
of winter, and found several hundred, mostly 
women and children, in a deplorable condition ; 
her sympathies became so enlisted in their be- 
half, that, at the urgent request of General 
Dodge, commanding the post, she started north 
to solicit aid. In addition to what she obtained 
at Fort Wayne, her place of residence, we fitted 
her out with over a ton weight of clothing and 
other supplies, which she took on by Express. 
We had previously forwarded six boxes, in re- 
sponse to an urgent call from the same place, 
but they had not reached there. In a letter, 
dated Pulaski, February 16th, she says, “I ar- 


rived safe on the 5th day of this month. At 
Louisville, Mr. Ham rendered a!] the service in 
his power. I had no difficulty whatever. At 
Nashville, I found four boxes marked for Pu- 
laski, in care of Capt. Wilcox, and presuming 
they were the boxes you mentioned, I had them 
forwarded with mine, and sent them to the 
Captain. I went to the camp with mine, and 
of all the demonstrations of joy I ever wit- 
nessed, their’s was the most extravagant. The 
hand shaking was equal to President Harrison’s 
first levee, only it has not been the death of 
me yet. * * * There are about 500 men, 
women and children; we propose having a 
school as soon as possible. * * * Anyser- 
vice I can render you in your noble efforts for 
the Freedmen is cheerfully tendered.” 

A young Friend writing from Clarksville, 
lst month 27th, says, “ After I wrote thee I 
returned to Nashville, engaged two teachers, 
and came back by the first boat ; arrived here 
on the night of the 21st, brought an order with 
me from Major Gen. Grant fur rations, and the 
day following made arrangements with the Post 
Commander for them to be furnished us. We 
fixed up a room in the college to cook and sleep 
in, and the next day called a general meeting 
of the colored people. I addressed them on 
the subject of our being here, and invited all 
who could to come to school the next second 
day morning. Also, I informed them we would 
have First-day school the next morning, and 
that we wanted them to come; aud they did 
come, too, and a multitude there was. We had 
an interesting time. Two days of our school 
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are now passed. ‘The first day there were over 
one hundred and sixty. Not more than thirty 
knew their letters. Yesterday the number was 
increased, and to-day we expect many more. 
We have no books yet, only as the scholars pro- 
vide themselves.” 

Under date of 2nd month 11th, he writes: 
‘We are thankful to know that we are held in 
remembrance in this our time of greatest need, 
and [ acknowledge the reception of thy letter 
in connection with two boxes, one containing 
clothing, charts, &c., the other books, slates and 
pencils. They were all in very good repair, 
and just the very things we needed. [ had 
vainly searched every store in Nashville for 
those useful charts ; however, I succeeded in 
procuring two very small ones in this place, 
containing only the alphabet. I made some 
letters on the black-board, and at the enormous 
price of twenty-five cents each, some of the 
children have provided themselves with those 
old-fashioned elementary spellers, and with this 
imperfect stock of learning material have we 
been battling against ignorance. * * O, it 
was truly diverting to see how they exhibited 
the ivory when they found our books had come. 
Many of the little fellows wanted to buy them 
and have one of their own.” Several rooms of 
the deserted College building are now occupied 
by the several teachers, some three hundred 
scholars in attendance, and another school has 
recently been opened by the same person in a 
small village two miles off, numbering sixty 
scholars, and increasing. 

Much information has been received from 
other places, all going to show the same abiding 
faith among the colored people, that their de- 
liverance is at hand, thankfulness for favors 
received, and a universal desire for intellectual 
improvement. 

Friends of Western Yearly Meeting have 
contributed mostly through this Commission, 
and their influence has been useful in stimula- 
ting others around them, and it is a pleasing 
reflection that our work thus far has been free 
from sectarian bias or influence, and has been 
heartily entered into as a “ work of faith and 
labor of love.” 


Jacos S. WILLETS, General Agent. 


——____+-~0 > 


Were the sky always without acloud, and 
the ocean without a ripple, the believer would 
not know so well the God with whom he has 
to do; for alas! we know how prone the heart 
is to mistake the peace of circumstances for the 
peace of God. When every thing is going on 
smoothly and pleasantly, our property safe, our 
business prosperous, our children-and servants 
carrying themselves agreeably, our residence 
comfortable, our health excellent, every thing, 
in short, just to our mind, how apt we are 
to mistake the peace that reposes upon such 


circumstances, for the peace which flows from 
the realized presence of Christ. 

The Lord knows this, and therefore, He 
comes in, in one way or another, and stirs up 
the nest; that is, if we are found nestling in 
circumstances, instead of Himself. 

Sacs-estiiiigigiiintins 
For Friends’ Review. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERING AT HOME. 


A few months ago, an article appeared in 
‘Friends’. Review,” entitled “ Suffering at 
Home.” The object of that article was to so- 
licit contributions for the purchase of goods, to 
be sold to the poor at half-price. For the in- 
formation of those who kindly assisted in the 
enterprise, the following Report is offered :— 

The sums received from various sources, 
amounted to $360.64. This was expended 
principally for calico, gingham, muslin and 
canton-flannel. In order to distribute this 
material readily, a sewing-circle was instituted, 
which met one afternoon in each week, for 
somewhat more than three months ; commencing 
with five women, the attendance increased grad 
ually to forty, the highest number present at 
any one time. Sixty-seven individuals alto- 
gether are upon the list, and were benefited 
by receiving clothing at half-price, either for 
themselves or their families. 

Suitable patterns were provided, and the gar- 
ments spoken for were in most cases cut out 
upon the spot; thus, imposition by the sale of 
the material purchased was prevented. A 
mantua-maker was in attendance during several 
weeks and cut the dresses for a very moderate 
price each, which charge was defrayed from 
the receipts of the afternoon sales. This ex- 
pense was rendered necessary by the great 
ignorance of many of the poorer class, in regard 
to economical cutting and fitting. 

The articles were paid for in most instances 
by instalments. 

The sum of seven cents was the smallest 
offered at one time. This method of payment 
was best adapted to the varying receipts of the 
working- women ; and many were thus enabled to 
clothe themselves and their children comforta- 
bly. One mother secured gradually complete 
double suits for her four little girls, with several 
extra articles; the insanity and helpless condi- 
tion of the husband, throwing upon herself-the 
burden of their support. Except for the instal- 
ment system, she would have been discouraged 
altogether from the attempt. 

The receipts from the weekly sales amounted 
to $294.43. This money, in addition to the 
sum contributed, was expended for material, 
until the supply failed. 

The amount of the various bills for dry goods, 
trimmings, &c., was $670.83. 

Thanks are due to the Friends who afforded 
aid in this undertaking (many of them liberal- 
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ly); and to the children also in various schools, 

whose active interest in the plan was encour- 

aging, and is here gratefully acknowledged. 
4th mo. lst, 1864. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1864. 








THe Woman’s Hospirat.—Among_ the 
many useful institutions of this city, which 
justly claim the support of benevolent persons, 
the Woman’s Hospitat is clearly entitled to 
a place. We have before us the Third Annual 
Report of the Board of Managers, which is 
said to be issued under very encouraging cir- 
cumstances. Five patients were in the house 
at the date of the last report, and eighty were 
received during the year. Fifty-three of these 
were discharged well, or in satisfactory condi- 
tion ; thirteen were improved, four died, and 
nine remain in the house. 

A movement for the training of a superior 
class of nurses has been initiated, and in con- 
nection with it a short course of lectures— 
which were published in this paper—upon the 
nursing of the sick was given in the early part 
of last summer. 

Patients, to the number of 1504, have been 
treated in the Dispensary, and furnished with 
medicines, and 413 have been visited and treated 
at their homes, makiog 2002 patients during 
the year in this department. 

In closing their Report, the Managers say : 
“Returning grateful acknowledgments to those 
whose generous contributions have thus far ena- 
bled us to prosecute the work assigned us, and 
trusting that the means of widening usefulness 
may be contributed, with renewed confidence 
in Divine favor, we commence the labors of a 
new year.” 

This Hospital, as the title indicates, is in- 
tended for women, and is under the manage- 
ment of women. Among the latter we recog- 
nize several members of our religious Society. 
The Institution is at North College Avenue and 
Twenty-Second street, north of Girard College. 


FRIENDS IN Co1caco.—We learn by a com- 
munication from a Friend in Chicago, that 
since the insertion of a notice in this paper in 
Eleventh month last, our members in that city, 
and others interested, have been brought to- 
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gether at different times by the acceptable 
labors of Friends, who have visited them from 
abroad and held meetings. Way has also opened 
for holding a meeting regularly once a week, 
on First-day, at 11 o’clock, and one has been 
so held for the last four weeks. 

The place of meeting is in a room at the 
corner of Clark and Washington streets, which 
has been secured for future use, and notice has 
been inserted in the city papers, that a Friends’ 
meeting is held there. 

“ Feeling our lonely condition,” says our 
correspondent, “we hope to be remembered 
by Friends everywhere, and that we may be 
strengthened in filling our places properly, and 
be guided in wisdom’s ways.” 

Friends passing through, or visiting Chicago, 
are desired to call on Wm. H. Sharp, No. 100 


Washington street, or communicate previously 
with him. 


Marriep, at Springfield, Ohio, on the 25th of 2d 
mo., Micasan C. Haptey, and Exten N. CowealLt, 
both members of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


te ee 


(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenps’ REVIeEw, must 


be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, at Richmond, Indiana, on the 6th of 2d 
mo., 1864, Francis Lusk Hap.iey, aged 6 months 
and 9 days, son of Hiram and Hannah F, Hadley. 


, on the 16th of 11th mo., 1863, Mary, widow 
of the late William Harvey, in the 96th year of her 


age. She acceptably filled the station of elder for 
more than fifty years. She often expressed her 
faith in the atoning blood of the Saviour, saying 
that through the efficacy of his love and mercy she 
felt that there was a mansion prepared for her in 
Heaven; and, 


——, on the 11th of the 12th mo., 1863, Hannan 
Haran, in the 76th year of herage; both members 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


, suddenly, on the 16th of 3d month, 1864, 
Ruts Owen, wife of Samuel Owen, in the 47th year 
of her age; a member of South River Monthly 
Meeting, lowa. 


, in Muscatine, on the 4th of 3d month, 1864, 
JonaTHan W. Youn, in the 45th year of his age; 
a worthy member of Bloomington Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa; after a short and suffering illness, which he 
bore with patient resignation. 


, in Gilmanton, N. H., on the 24th of 3d mo., 
1864, Oruniet Varney, aged 83 years and 26 days; 
a member of Dover Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 25th of 2d month, 1864, OrpHevs 
Barnarp, son of William and Mary Barnard, in the 
29th year of his age; a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 19th of 2d month, 1863, Joun Bar- 
NARD, in the 70th year of his age; a member of the 
same meeting. 
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Digp, on the 17th of 12th month, 1863, at the resi- | 
dence of her son-in-law Nathan Breed, Lynn, Mass., 
Saran S. Breen, in the 93d year of her age. 


, at New Sharon, Maine, on the 17th of 2d 
month, 1864, Patience D., wife of Frederick Swan, 
aged 58 years and 2 months; a highly esteemed 
minister of Litchfield Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 15th of 3d month, 1864, ExizaBera, 
wife of James H. Rosenberger, in the 44th year of 
her age ; an elder of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. Her illness was of short duration, yet she was 
enabled to feel from the first of her sickness, that 
she was soon to leave the scenes of earth. A few 
days previous to her departure, she passed through 
some conflict of mind, but soon after said, ‘I wish 
I could see all the members of my own little meet- 
ing, that I could tell them my sins are forgiven; 
that if my work had not been done, I could not 
have done it on a sick bed.” She addressed each 
one of the family separately, exhorting them “ to 
love one another, to live in peace with everybody, 
and speak the truth on all occasions ;” after which, 
she said, “my work is done,” and in a few hours 
she quietly passed away. 


——, on the 25th of 8th month, 1863, Mary Janz, 
wife of Enoch Barker, in the 26th year of her age ; 
@ member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


She bore a protracted illness with much patience 
and resignation. 








————~eaii>- 
A Fematxy TEeAcuEr wishes a situation. Address 
A. B. G., office of Friends’ Review. 
4th mo. 9, 1864.—3t. 
uiicecncpiiipiiacteds 
BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America,” will be held at the 
committee-room, Arch Street Meeting House, on 
Seventh-day evening, the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Joun Carter, Secretary. 
Fourth month, 9th, 1864.—2t. 





WANTED—A situation as Teacher in a School 
or private family, by a young woman who has had 
experience in teaching. Application may be made 
through the Editor of Friends’ Review. 

k agli cronies 

The First annual Meeting of the “ Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and vicinity, for the relief 
of Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street 
meeting house, in this city, on 2d day evening, the 
18th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to be present. 


Cuartes Evans, Secretary. 
4th mo. 9, 1864.—2t 


AUCTION SALE 
Of the Farm and Buildings known as Nine Partners 


Boarding School Property. 

Will be sold, at public auction, (if not previously 
dispo ed of at private sale,) on the premises, in the 
town of Washington, Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 
26th of Fourth month, the following: 

About 60 acres of land lying north and east of the 
school, with two dwelling houses thereon. 

About 32 acres of land, together with the school 
building, barn, etc. 

About eight acres of land on Turnpike, south and 
west of the school. 

About 17 acres of Wood Land on German Hill. 

About 30 acres of Wood Land in Mutton Hollow. 

A small house and lot on corner of road nearly 
opposite the school. 
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Also, personal property, including house and 


farm furniture, beds, bedding, etc. 


Sale to begin at 10 A.M., with the personal pro- 


perty. 


The neighborhood is healthy. There is an abund- 


ant spring of excellent water on the premises. 


For particulars apply to, 
Jarvis Conapon, near the premises. 
Natuan Swirt, - = 
Ww. B. Coutts, Peekskill, N.Y. 


or, Rost. Liyptey Murray, New York city. 
4th mo. 9th, 1864.—3t 


——___-~ee—- __ —— 


(APPEAL.) 
[We cheerfully give place to the following Appeal, 


as the persons for whom aid is asked are discharged 


from the army, and will not return to military ser- 
vice. | 

The U. S. Hospital on Christian Street, Philadel- 
phia, has been designated as a speciality for the re- 
ception of Soldiers who have lost limbs, and with 
distortions of limbs from wounds received in battle. 
These men, from the force of circumstances, will be 
compelled to seek a livelihood by means, in most 
instances, differing from those hitherto pursued. 

During their stay in this hospital, under treat- 
ment, and waiting for artificial limbs, it is desirable 
to instruct them in such branches of education and 
business as they may be capable of following. 

To accomplish this very desirable and absolutely 
necessary object, a proper room with books and in- 
struments will have to be furnished by gratuitous 
contributions. We therefore appeal to our friends 
of liberal minds and humane feelings, to come for- 
ward with the means to accomplish this very desir- 
able object. ; 

Contributions may be sent to me at the Hospital, 
on Christian Street, below 10th, or to my residence, 
No. 609 South 10th Street; or to Edwin Leeds, 1614 
Market Street. Joun Lone, Chaplain. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREED PEOPLE. 


A regular meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting on the Con- 
cerns of the People of Color, was held on the 
28th ult. The receipts for the past month 
were $1711.09, and the expenditures $4832.83. 
W. T. Carpenter being present, gave, in addi- 
tion to his written report, an interesting ac- 
count of things in Tennessee. It now seems 
uncertain whether the camp for Freedmen, 
about to be established at Nashville, will be a 
permanent one. Besides the unsettled state of 
the colored population, living and rents are 
very high. Tents only will be available, and 
one of these large enough for a school house 
will cost $250. Bedding will be needed about 
Nashville, but little more clothing at present. 
There are very few able-bodied persons in 
camp. At Pulaski there are about 1000 Freed- 
men, and schools are being opened by Mahlon 
Thomas and other teachers. Calvin Clark and 
wife, accompanied by Martha Ann Macy and 
Susan LL. Horney, have gone to Helena, and 
EK. Beard left for Vicksburg on the 20th ult. 

Letters from Teachers at Young’s Point repre- 
sent the condition of the freed people as nearly 
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the same as heretofore published. Schools are 
kept up and the children continue anxious to 
learn, showing great aptness to receive instruc- 
tion. ‘In passing by their tents in the even- 
ings” writes one of the teachers, “‘ we can see 
both young and old studying their lessons by a 
blazing fire made of chips, and we seldom see 
them without books in hand.” The First-day 
schools are largely attended. 

The reports show the necessity of continued 
active efforts on the part of Friends and others, 
to relieve the sufferings and supply the wants 
of these poor people. 

A report having been circulated that John 
L. Roberts, of Ohio, had been captured by a 
party of rebels, great anxiety has been felt for 
his safety. General Buford’s wife, writing at 
Helena, Ark., on the 18th of 3d month, says: 
—“He was here a few days ago in fine health 
and spirits. He is associated with Chaplain 
Thomas at Island 63, and is doing as much 
good as any one. He was a great loss to 
the school here, but the experiment of mak- 
ing these people self-supporting is of great im- 
portance, and his abilities have been called into 
full exercise on that island.” 


——— ++ 0m 
A RUSTY CHRISTIAN. 


A key unused becomes rusty. A harp un- 
practiced gets out oftune. A heart which does 
not draw up daily and hourly its kind emotion ; 
a benevolence which does not seek its opportu- 
nities for exercise; a machine which lies by 
unused, however beautifully it may work, and 
with however little friction—each, all will by 
neglect, inattention, want of use, become rus- 
ty, dry, hard to start—sometimes impossible 
without a great deal of work and labor, and use 
of all such material as will put it in motion. 
The engine may need the hammer, the file, the 
chisel, with oil, and sometimes the repeating 
and working over again or replacing of some 
part of the machinery, and then it will not 
work as at first ; the rust eats in and sometimes 
so corrodes as to require another piece to be 
substituted. 

Impatience, or irritability, or indolence, or in- 
difference, may say it is not worth the trouble; 
ignorance may say it canuot be done; despond- 
ency may give it over; but patience, forbear- 
ance, will put it in motion—fit it to its place, 
get it in tune, draw up the waters of consola- 
tion—so on, and effect the work. 

The pump gets dry from want of use, and 
however much water may be in the well, how- 
ever excellent the pump, the stiffness and dry- 
hess must be attended to, to moisten it, until it 
takes up the water. 

A man who has a Bible, and neglects to read 
it; a throne of grace, and seldom comes to it; a 
family altar, and only on Sabbath evening gets 
his family around it—who knows the way of 
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life, but just keeps so near that it may be hoped 
for him he is in it, yet is so in all his move- 
ments that you stand in doubt, is like a mar 
who can write, yet seldom takes hold of a pen. 

The want of use, application, perseverance 18 
anything which we should follow, makes us 
stiff in our movements, dry, lifeless, rusty—the 
very motion makesa gritting, shrieking—but 
sometimes the rust eats in so that the whole 
thing is useless. ; 

A rusty Christian—he may be so in the out- 
ward appearance from circumstances—for want 
of the means of grace, society of Christians, and, 
when brought under proper treatment, may be 
started—but the safe, sure, and comfortable way 
is to continue on in the way and use of means— 
constancy in prayer, studying the Bible, keep- 
ing up household worship, private prayer, with 
devotion to every Christian duty. ‘This may 
seem laborious, confining, but it will go easy, 
and the burden will be light. It is only a rus- 
ty Christian who can’t be moved to Gospel duty; 
while it isa burden to him, it is in great danger 
of destroying him. 

Are you in this condition? Get the file, the 
hammer, the oil. Rest not until you find it 
easy to take hold of the Bible and read—until 
you find the throne of grace the place where 
you must go, to which you will go with a ready 
mind and will; the work and service of God 
that in which you find your heart and hand 
ever ready.— Standard. 

a 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE TUNNEL UNDER MONT CENIS. 


Fanciful spectators have often amused them- 
selves with the question, What would remain 
of London were it abandoned for two or three 
thousand years, like the cities of Assyria? 
Lord Macaulay figured to himself a New Zeal- 
ander musing over a vast heap of bricks at 
some period in the far future, but perhaps by 
the time A. p. 4000 or 5000 had arrived, even 
bricks might have disappeared, aud nothing be 
left but a gigantic mound of dust, which the 
one near Easton Square, lately sold for a vast 
sum, may represent to our fancy, in spite of its 
diminutive scale. This image is certainly not 
calculated to give us a grand idea of the nine- 
teenth century, especially if we compare it 
with the splendid ruins which still attest the 
power of Nineveh and Rome. But 4 little re- 
flection may perhaps help us to salve over the 
wound to our vanity. The remains of bygone 
days are the memorials of individuals ; the pal- 
aces of old recal the name of some dead tyrant, 
and even the most useful works of antiquity— 
the Roman acqueducts—were but the presents 
of emperors to their subjects ; whereas, now the 
object for which we labor has been displaced, 
and the advantage of millions, instead of th® 
gratification of units, is the aim we strive after- 
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If our cities are no longer adorned with build- 
ings of a material and massiveness calculated to 
resist the assault of ages, it is not that our engin- 
eers are incapable of producing works worthy 
to excite the admiration of posterity. We no 
longer, indeed, build pyramids to shroud the 
bones of some dead Rameses, or erect a cathe- 
dral like that of Glasgow to the memory of an 
obscure St. Mungo; but in this very island we 
have spanned arms of the sea with railway 
bridges under which the largest line-of-battle 
ship can pass, all sails set; our nearest neigh- 
bors are toiling, despite a short-sighted and 
ungenerous opposition, to open a canal between 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, while another 
scion of the Latin race is working equally hard 
to pierce the natural barrier of the Alps, and 
put their railway system in direct communica- 
tion with that of the rest of Europe. To the 
present generation the Menai tubular bridge is 
a nine days’ wonder; the Suez Canal has been 
discussed until the subject has been worn 
threadbare, and must now be left to the practi- 
cal test of success; but the third great engin- 
eering work of the day is almost unknown in 
England, at least in its details, and we there- 
fore propose to devote some pages to an account 
of this marvellous tunnel—marvellous, not so 
much from its great length, though that will 
be between seven and eight miles (12,220 ma- 
tres), as from the scientific interest attached to 
the employment of natural forces not hitherto 
utilized. 

At the late meeting of the British Associ- 
ation at Newcastle, Sir William Armstrong 
startled, and probably alarmed, many of his 
hearers by imparting his opinion that the seams 
of coal in these islands would be exhausted in 
little more than two centuries. Posterity will 
have to judge of the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion. It may, perhaps, be found that as coal 
becomes dearer by the working out of the 
upper veins, it will be profitable to sink the 
shafts down to the lower ones, now left un- 
touched, because the market price is not such 
as to cover the expense to be incurred, and a 
supply be thus obtained for a considerably 
longer period. Be this as it may, however, 
there can be no doubt that we are now expend- 
ing coal at a rate far more rapid than that at 
which it was formed by the decay of primeval 
vegetation ; and it would therefore be a discov- 
ery of no small benefit to our race were it pos- 
sible to find some power capable of setting all 
our manufacturing machinery in action, other 
than steam, to generate which in sufficient 
quantities so vast an amount of coal is daily 
consumed ; and the advantage would be all the 
greater if the new force we desiderate could be 
one sure not to be exhausted so long as the 
physical conditions of our globe remain un- 
changed, or indeed fit for the habitation of such 
creatures as ourselves. The only two forces of 








which this can be predicated with any safety 
are air and water, and the use that may be 
made of them is the great lesson to be learned 
from a consideration of the tannel under Mont 
Cénis. 


Scarcely had the importance about to be as- 


sumed by the railway system of Europe been 
acknowledged, than a tunnel under the Alps 
became the dream of engineers, especially those 
of Italy. 
posing the Peninsula suddenly endowed with 
a railway net as complete as that which inter- 
sects the manufacturing districts of the West 
Riding or Lancashire, Italy must be cut off 
from the great flow of transit and traffic so 
long as no direct communication exists between 
her railway system and that of other nations. 
The difficulty of creating one was, however, 
enormous, and the Alps presented an obstacle 


It is indeed evident, that even sup- 


as difficult toturn astoovercome. Apart from 
all engineering impediments, the Corniche line 
implied so great a circuit, that the railroad 


journey from Paris to the Valley of the Po by 


this route would have cost more in time and 
money than the twelve or fourteen hours’ pas- 
sage over Mont Cénis in a carriage; and the 
same might be said of the circuit round the 
upper end of the Adriatic, without adding that 
the problem would not have been in any de- 
gree solved even thus, before the construction 
of the remarkable ascending lines over the 
Bocchetta Pass and the Simmering. Nor when 
these were made, did the questions seem nearer 
to a real solution. The Alps were too high to 
be crossed by this system, even had the snow 
which covers them for half the year not op- 
posed an invincible obstacle, and the same double 
objection presented itself to the construction of 
a tunnel on any method hitherto employed, for 
shafts could not be thought of, and yet no tun- 
nel of even a quarter the length had hitherto 
been considered possible without them. Nev- 
ertheless, as a tunnel seemed the only resource, 
engineers continued to devise schemes for piere- 
ing it, more or jess impracticable, very much 
like those we periodically hear of for bridging 
over or boring under the Channel. 

To add to the difficulty, it so happened that 
Mont Cénis the shortest and most frequented 
of the Alpine passes, the one by which it was 
soonest possible to reach the plain and the rail- 
way system on either side, and which the ge- 
nius of Napoleon had marked out as the true 
line of communication between France and It- 
aly, was in the hands of a third-rate State, 
counting scarcely five millions of inhabitants. 
Fortunately, however, though the kingdom was 
small, its destinies were directed by the greatest 
statesman of our day—one whose eagle glance 
took in far more than the interests of the mo- 
ment, and who, foreseeing the time when Pied- 
mont would be Italy, was steadily bent on pre- 
paring her to play the part of a great power. 
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As it happened also, the minister was not only 
- a skilful politician, but he had received an ad- 
mirable scientific education, and when three 
engineers, whose names deserve to be chron- 
icled for all ages, Grandis, Grattoni, and Som- 
meiller, supported by the authority of Ranco, 
whose views gained weight from the distin- 
guished part he had taken in the construction 
of the Genoa and Turin Railway, presented 
their invention to him, Count de Cavour 
did not turn away with disdain, because no 
tunnel had ever before been pierced by ma- 
chines impelled by compressed air * produced 
by the action of water, but rather saw in the 
novelty of the idea a ground for hoping that 
difficulties insuperable by any means usually 
practised would thus be overcome. To the 
above-mentioned four engineers, in the first 
instance ; and secondly, but no less perhaps, to 
Count de Cavour and his two illustrious friends 
and colleagues, Paleocapa and General de Men- 
abrea, who concurred and sympathized in his 
opinion of the feasibility of the scheme, will 
the world owe lasting gratitude for breaking 
down the barrier of the Alps, and still more 
for introducing a new motive power into me- 
chanics. ; 

The whole scheme was so new, that the first 
thing to be done was to test the models of the 
proposed machines. A commission of five per- 
sons was therefore appointed by the Piedmont- 
ese Government to try a series of experiments, 
to prove the possibility of compressing air by 
water- power, and then conveying it to a distant 
spot there to put a perforating machine in mo- 
tion, and also to determine whether so long a 
tunnel without shafts could be ventilated. 

The report of this commission was so favor- 
able as fully to answer to the far-sighted antici- 
pations of the ministers. Much doubtless re- 
mained to be done, for the machines tested 
were mere models, requiring to be greatly 
modified and increased in size before they 
could be used on a large scale: still the princi- 
ple was so well established, and the whole 
scheme appeared so far superior to any other 
that had been, or was likely to be presented, 
that the commissioners did not hesitate to re- 
commend its immediate adoption. At the 
same time a favorable conjuncture presented 
itself by the absorption of the companies run- 
ning the lines between Susa and the Ticino 
into the Victor Emmanuel Railway, and when 
the bill for this fusion was brought in, the Gov- 
ernment added clauses authorizing the con- 
struction of the tunnel by the State, and the 
necessary expenses, to which the Company 


agreed to contribute a sum of 20,000,000. 
francs (£800,000) besides premiums on the 
shares; and so great was the faith inspired by 
Counts de Cavour and Menabrea, that the 
Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies actually 
passed this audacious law by a large majority. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TWO NEW ZEALAND CHIEFS. 


The following highly interesting fact relates 
to the conduct of two principal persons in New 
Zealand; one of them of the Ngapuhi tribe, 
and the other residing at Otumoetai, in that 
island. We are indebted for this truly gratify- 
ing account of highly elevated feelings (in men, 
until lately, looked upon as incorrigible sava- 
ges,) to the missionaries, Taylor and Wilson, 
stationed among them. It is extracted from 
the (Church of England) Missionary Register, 
for January, 1841. Who can but wish that all 
our countrymen, recently gone thither, may 
acquire this truly Christian spirit in settling 
disputes, and forget the warlike methods which, 
to the disgrace of Christianity, are practised in 
Europe and elsewhere, by the professed follow- 
ers of the Saviour of the world, the Prince of 
Peace ? 

When the Ngapuhi people came to attack 
the town of the Otumoetai chief, he one morn- 
ing went out to reconnoitre their camp; and 
while in concealment amongst the fern, he per- 
ceived the principal chief of the enemy advane- 
ing towards him, who was coming with a simi- 
lar intention. The enemy was well armed, but 
he had no weapon with him; yet, not deterred, 
he continued for some time in his place of con- 
cealment, until he observed the chief sit down 
on the shore at a distance, with his back to- 
wards him: he then crept unperceived and 
springing suddenly upon him like a tiger, he 
in an instant turned him over, wrested his 
mery, (a weapon of war,) from his hand, de- 
prived him of his double-barrelled gun, and 
tying his hands behind him, made him march 
before him to his town. When he had nearly 
reached it, he ordered his prisoner to stand ; 
he did so, expecting it to be a signal for his 
death; instead of which, the conqueror un- 
bound his arms and restored his weapons, bid- 
ding him to bind him, and drive him in the 
same way, as a prisoner to his camp; which 
was accordingly done. When they entered it, 
the people set up a shout on beholding their 
chief leading in so distinguished a prisoner, 
and it was with difficulty that he could pre- 
serve him from being instantly put to death. 
The chief who had been so nobly released, bade 
them have patience until he had told them how 
his captive had acted, when they might put 
him to death if they wished; after some hesi- 
tation they consented, and sat down in a circle 
around them. The whole story was then told ; 





* An Englishman, Mr. Bartlett, had previously 
adopted a perforating machine for boring holes for 
mines, eight or ten times quicker than by hand; but 
this machine was impelled by steam, a method evi- 
dently inapplicable, from the want of air in a tunnel 
of great depth and without shafts. 





































* Should not Christians pray that a like spirit 
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which not only raised a general feeling of ad-| just sufficient to hold together single drops; the 
miration in favor of their prisoner, but was the | cohesion always being the same, the drops can 
means of an immediate peace being proclaimed! | never be larger than a certain size, and small 
as they are they show the same spherical sur- 
face occasioned by the central attraction among 
their parts, that is exhibited on an immensely 
large scale, by the waters of the ocean, which 
assume a similar spherical form through the in- 
fluence of gravity. Now if it were not for this 
small cohesion in water, rain drops could 
never form by the condensation of the vapor of 
clouds; so here is another instance where the 
existence of all vegetable growth, and the life 
of all animals, and of man, depend on a single 
and apparently trifling property. 

Another important property is the large 
amount of heat rendered latent by its conversion 
to vapor, being equal to 1,000 degrees, which 
is about three times as much as is required for 
changing nitric acid or alcohol to vapor, six times 
as much as for ether, and more than seven 
times as much as is required for oil of turpen- 
tine. We have already explained how the la- 
tent heat of water is determined when melted 
from ice or snow. That is, by placing a ther- 
mometer in a basin of snow at zero and apply- 
ing a proper degree of heat to raise the temper- 
ature ten degrees for each minute of time, the 
thermometer will run up in about three minutes 
to thirty two, the melting point; here it will 
continue, without raising at all, fourteen min- 
















































may henceforward animate themselves ?— Tract 


of London Peace Society. 





From the Country Gentleman. 
REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF WATER. 
(Concluded from page 494,) 

To recur to the property of expansion of water 
in freezing, and on which depends the forma- 
tion of ice at the surface of lakes and rivers, 
as already shown. Every one is familiar with 
the occasional accidents which this property 
has occasioned, such as the splitting of pitchers 
left in bedrooms on cold nights, and the tear- 
ing asunder of strong cast-iron kettles left ex- 
posed out of doors, full of water. These may 
seem disadvantages, but were it not for this pe- 
culiarity, a great loss would be felt by the agri- 
culture of the colder climates. The particles 
of moisture distributed through all soils when 
frozen separate, by this expansion, and pulverize 
the fine particles of earth in a more perfect man- 
ner than could be accomplished by the finest 
and most perfect harrow. The gardener who 
has thrown up his land into ridges in autumn, 
and the farmer who has inverted his fields with 
the plow just before winter, have occasion to 
witness this thorough pulverization as soon as 


the frost leaves the soil in spring. In the|utes more, showing that 140 degrees of heat 
tropics, where vegetation is so rampant, the | have become latent in the water. By this time 
roots rapidly extend in every direction, and of|the snow will be all melted, and in eighteen 
themselves effect the desired loosening; but| minutes more the temperature will have gone 
in colder regions, where vegetation is more fee-| up to 212°, or the boiling point. Here it will 
ble, the pulverization by frost is indispensable | continue stationary for one hundred minutes 
to good growth. more, or until all the water is evaporated to 

Farmers have observed that those seeds which | steam, showing that a thousand deyrees of 
are roughest, and which consequently have|heat have been consumed by changing the 
more friction of their surfaces, will pile in steep-| water to vapor. The manufacturer of ma- 
er heaps than smoother seeds. Beet seeds, for| ple sugar and sorghum molasses sees a disad- 
instance, may be heaped higher than wheat,| vantage io this, by the large consumption of 
and wheat more so than flaxseed. The latter, | wood required to thicken the sap or juice; and 
on account of the glossy surface, will settle al-| the slowness with which green wood is converted 
most on a perfect level with a little jarring.|to dry, and a wet field to condition for tillage, 
The particles of water, although too small for|are the result of the same principle. But look 
the finest microscope, are evidently perfectly|a moment at the results; if no heat thus be- 
smooth, and their surfaces have no friction |came latent, or if it were only one-seventh, as 
whatever when rolling over each other. Did|in the case of turpentine, the heat of the sun 
they possess any whatever, even in the leastde-|in the latter instance would evaporate the 
gree, water would not settle to a perfect level, | moisture of the soil seven times as fast as now ; 
and rivers, instead of flowing down a gentle de-| and the heavy shower of rain which keeps the 
scent, would not run at all, or else the water|cornfield and meadow in a fine growing con- 
might run the wrong way should powerful ex-| dition for a whole week, would be lost in a sin- 
ternal influences operate. Our large lakes| gle day, and destructive and fatal drouths would 
might be entirely dry at one end, and the]of course be the consequence. Mill streams, 
country flooded by the surplus water at the|which ran three months before drying up, 
other. But these formidable difficulties are| would cease to ran in less than a fortnight, 
all obviated by the single property of no fric-|and lakes, which fall only a few feet by sum- 
tion between the particles. mer evaporation, would sink more than as many 

A very important property of water is the} fathoms. Our canal navigation would be atan 
small degree of cohesion between its particles, | end, for the water would be all gone from the 
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long level east of Lockport before it could 
reach the Rochester aqueduct. 

Steam in its perfect state, that is, unmixed 
with air, is entirely colorless, but the slight 
condensation caused by discharging it into the 
atmosphere renders it more or less opaque—wit- 
ness the long white cloud which streams behind 
the railway train, and the dense fogs along every 
open water. These fogs, it is true, sometimes 
result in accidents to the careless, but without 
’ this property of opacity we should never enjoy 
the protecting curtain which is often hung in 
the sky on hot days and cold nights, and which 
shield us from the burning rays of the sun on 
one hand, and from the intense action of frost 
on the other ; and the only intimation which the 
farmer or the traveller would have of the ap- 
proach of a heavy shower would be the thick 
drops pouring down upon him. 

Last, and not Icast, is the expansive force of 
water when converted into steam. The bene- 
fit of this property is fully understood by every 
one who knows what the steam engine has ac- 
complished in driving the hundreds of thunder- 
ing factories all through the country, equal 
alone in the little island of Great Britain to 
the combined labor of the whole population of 
the globe—what it has done on the many ten 
thousand miles of our iron road, and the facili- 
ties afforded by the steamers which are plying 
on every navigable river, and penetrating to the 
remotest seas of the earth. 

Now, putting all these properties together, 
on several of which, although apparently ac- 
cidental 2nd minute, depends the very ex- 
istence of the human race, can any one assert 
that these all came by chance instead of being 
specially contrived for animal comfort and the 
happiness and existence of man? No, a single 
drop of water contains within its crystalline 
mass properties cnough to annihilate the entire 


rystem of the atheist. 
- ——<9——______ 


The joy of the Christian floats not on the sur- 
face, but dwells deep in the recesses of the 
heart, making holidays there. If Christians do 
not rejoice, it is because they do not live up to 
their privileges. 

painless 

J.J. GURNEY remarks on the ministry :— 
“JT never suffered myself to criticise it, but 
acted on the uniform principle of endeavoring 
to obtain from what I heard, all the edification 
it afforded. ‘This is a principle I would warmly 
recommend to my young friends in the present 
day ; for nothing can be more mischievous than 
for learners to turn teachers, and young hearers 
critics. I am persuaded it is often the means 
of drying up the waters of life in the soul; 
and sure I am that an exact method of weigh- 
ing words, and balancing doctrines which we 
hear, is a miserable exchange for tenderness of 
spirit and the dew of heaven.” 


The following lines, by E. B. Browning, are. 
so strikingly accordant with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the editorial, in the last number of 
Friends’ Review, on “ First-day school instrue- 
tion,” and present so strongly the duty of im- 
parting moral and religious culture to the 
‘‘ scurf and mildew of the city,” that I would 
be glad to see them published in the Review: 


Can we smooth down the bright hair, 
O my sisters, calm, unthrilled in 
Our heart’s pulses? Cun we bear 
The sweet looks of our own children, 


While those others, lean and small, 
Scurf and mildew of the city, 

Spot our streets, convict us all, 
Till we take them into pity? 


“ All these mouths we cannot feed, 
And we cannot clothe these bodies:” 
Well, if man’s so hard, indeed, 
Let them learn at least what God is! 


On the dismal cities’ flags, 
Through the cruel, social juggle, 

Put a thought beneath their rags 
To ennoble the heart’s struggle. 


—_—_—_—__+~er- 


Lives by Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cleny 
Author of “ The Celestial Country.”—A. D. 1100. 


Here, brief is the sighing, 
And brief is the crying, 
For brief is the life : 
The life there is endless, 
The joy there is endless, 
And endeth the strife. 


What joys are in heaven? 
To whom are they given? 
Ah! what? and to whom? 
The stars to the earth-born, 
“‘ Best robes” to the sin-woro, 
The crown for the doom. 


O country the fairest! 

Our country the dearest! 
We press towards thee. 

C Sion, the golden! 

Our eyes now are holden, 
Thy light till we see. 


Thy crystalline ocean, 
Unvexed by commotion 
Thy fountain of life ;— 
Thy deep peace unspoken, 
Pure, sinless, unbroken, 
Thy peace beyond strife. 


Thy meek saints all glorious, 

Thy martyrs victorious 
Who suffer no more; 

Thy halls full of singing, 

Thy bymns ever ringing, 
Along thy safe chore: 


Like the lily for whiteness, 
Like the jewel for brightness, 
Thy vestments, O Bride! 

The Lamb ever with thee, 
The Bridegroom is with thee, 
With thee to abide. 
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We know not, we know not, 
All human words show not, 
The joys we may reach; 
The mansions preparing, 
The joys for our sharing, 

The welcome for each. 


O Sion, the golden! 
My eyes still are bolden 
Thy ligbt till I see; 
And deep in thy glory, 
Unveiled then before me, 
My King! look on thee. 
are ahi ali eRe iaianian 
How sweet our daily comforts prove, 
When they are seasoned by His love. 


—_—__ —- +a —__—_—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
23d ult. 


The London Daily News of the 18th, announced 
authoritatively that Denmark had accepted the pro- 


posed Conference on the basis of the negotiations of 


1851 and 1852, without an armistice. The consent 
of the Germanic Confederation was still necessary, 
and it was doubtful whether it would assent on the 
basis named. Some continental journals confirmed 
this statement, but it was not officially announced. 


A sharp naval engagement took place on the 18th, 
between three Prussian vessels and the Danish 
blockading squadron off Griefswalde, opposite to the 
Island of Rugen, resulting in the withdrawal of the 
Prussian ships. A Berlin dispatch of the 20th states 
that the Prussian Commander-in-chief had received 
a report informing bim that a cruise on the 19th by 
Prussian vessels in search of hostile shipping bad 
been without result, all the Danish ships having left 
the Prussian waters, and that there could therefore 
be no question of an existing blockade of the Prus- 
sian coast. The Island of Femern had been taken 
by the Prussians. The Dunish fortifications at 
Duppel were vigorously bombarded on the 16th, 
with little apparent effect. 

The principal officials in that portion of Jutland 
occupied by the Austro-Prussian troops had been 
arrested and conveyed to head-quarters, to receive 
requisitions for supplies, intended to be enforced on 
the inhabitants. 

The Dan.sh government had ordered the release 
of the Hanoverian ships under embargo in Danish 
ports. 

A semi-official journal of Copenhagen says that 
Denmark has not acceded to the armistice, as it can- 
not entertain the proposition to surrender Duppel, 
nor consent to the present position of affairs being a 
basis of the suspension of hostilities. 


Fraxce anv Mexico.—Maximilian, it was stated, 
would officially receive the Mexican deputation on 
the 27th, and a Minister would then be appointed 
to countersign his acts as Emperor. He would 
geek an intervicw with the Queen of Spain before 
his departure for Mexico. The «gent of the “ Confed- 
erate States” in Paris, J. Slidell, had been refused 
an audience by him. 


Swspen.—At the opening of the Storthing or Par- 
liament on the 15th, the King announced an extra- 
ordinary credit of 15,000,000 rikdalers, to enable 
the government to give material aid to Denmark in 
certain emergencies, 
action for all eventualities, and to be authorized to 
employ the regular army and navy in aid of Denmark 
if found necessary. 


He also desired liberty of 












































Ene.anp.—At a meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company on the 16th, the Directors announced that 
a contract had been made with Glass, Elliott & Co. 
to manufacture their improved cable, which was 
unanimously recommended by the scientific commit- 
tee charged with the duty of examining and testing 
the various specimens offered, and to lay the same 
in the summer of 1865, 


George Elliott, one of the firm above mentioned, 
aud the owner of extensive collieries in England, 
has made a donation of 1000 tons of coal in aid of 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission, and has shipped it 
at his own expense for New York. 


The suspension of the carriage of the mails by the 
Galway line of steamers, until further notice, was 
officially announced by the Post office Department. 


Japan.—The Swiss embassy at Yokahama have 
officially informed the Federal Council that the 
Japanese government will send fresh ambassadors 
to Europe to endeavor to induce the Powers to 
modify their treaties. 


British AMERICA.—A proposition to unite Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island 
under one government and one Legislature, passed 
the House of Assembly at Halifax on the 28th ult. 


Domestic.—A messenger lately arrived at Denver 
City, from the commanding officer in New Mexico, 
brought information of the unconditional surrender 
of the entire tribe of Navaj.e Indians, nearly 6,000 
in number, with whom hostilities have recently been 
threatened. They have been collected at Fort Sum- 
ner. Some of them have large fiocks, but many are 
quite destitute. The Governor of the Choctaw In- 
dians has issued a proclamation urging his tribe to 
return to its allegiance to the government of the 
United States. 


The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has decided that a person seeking to reclaim his 
property under the President's amnesty proclama- 
tion, must, within the prescribed sixty days, cease 
to aid, abet or countenance the rebellion, and return 
to his allegiance to the United States, and thata 
simple removal from a rebellious to a loyal State is 
not the requisite evidence of such return to allegi- 
ance ; but that he must establish his restored loyalty 
by some act of solemn anid decided import, before 
he can be admitted to the benefit of the proclama- 
tion. The decision was made in the case of'a former 
resident of Washington, who left that city for Rich- 
mond, three years since, and remained there until 
last summer, when he weut to Buliimore. His prop- 
erty in Washington haviog been seized, he sought 
to prevent its condemnation, on the ground that he 
had done no treasonable act since the passage of 
the Confiscation Law; but the Court, on the princi- 
ple above stated, declared his prope:ty condemned. 


Gen. Banks issued an order, on the 22ad ult., at 
New Orleans, for the purpose of carrying out previ- 
ous orders providiog for the rudimental instruction 
of the Freedmen in the Department of the Gulf. It 
appoints a Board of Educatios, composed of three 
persons, whose duties shall be to establish one or 
more common schools in each school district de- 
fined by the Parish Provost Marshals; to acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, tracts of land, suitable 
for school sites, not less than half au acre ia extent, 
and hold them in trust till such schools shall be 
established, when they shal] transfer the title to the 
Superintendent of Public Iastruction, or other com- 
petent State authority; to erect school-houses, 
where there are no existing buildings available; to 
select and employ proper teachers, as far as practi- 
cable, from loyal inhabitants of Louisiana, with 
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power to require their attendance for the purpose of 
instruction in their duties, one week at least at a 
Normal School, to be conducted by the Board; to 
provide the necessary books, &c., for such schools, 
and in addition to furnish an outfit of a well selected 
library, &c., for each freed person in the several dis- 
tricts above the age of attending school duty, ata 
cost to each not exceeding $2.50, to be included in 
the general tax, but deducted from the laborer’s 
wages by his employer when such books are fur- 
nished ; to regulate school matters generally, as is 
done by similar officers in the Northern States ; and 
to have authority to assess and levy a School tax, 
upon real and personal property, sufficient to defray 
the cost of such schools, which shall be collected 
by the Parish Provost Marshals and paid over to 
the Board, who shall make a monthly exhibit of ac- 
counts and report of proceedings to the Command- 
ing General of the Department. The Board are to 
co-operate, as far as practicable, with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Education recently elected. The 
current school year is to be estimated as commenc- 
ing 2d month Ist, 1864. The members of the Board 
are H. N. Frisbie, E. M. Wheelock, and J. G. Hubbs. 
The boundary of the new territory of Montana, 
as provided by the House bill, is as follows: 
Commencing at a point formed by the inter- 
section of the 27th degree of longitude west from 
Washington with the 45th degree of north latitude, 
thence due west on said 45th degree of latitude to 
a point formed by its intersection with the 34th de- 
gree of longitude west from Washington : thence due 
south along said 34th degree of longitude to its in- 
tersection with the 44th degree and 30 minutes of 
north latitude, thence due west along said 44th de- 
gree and 30 minutes of north latitude to a point 
formed by its intersection with the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains ; thence following the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains northward till its intersection with 
the Bitter Root Mountains; thence northward along 
the crest of said Bitter Root Mountains to the inter- 
section with the 39th degree of longitude west from 
Washington ; thence along said 39th degree of lon- 
gitude northward to the boundary line of the Brit- 
ish possessions; thence eastward along said boundary 
line to the 27th degree of longitude west from Wash- 
ington; thence southward along said 27th degree of 
longitude to the place of beginning. : 


Military Affairs.—Alexandria, La., was occupied 
by Union troops on the 19th ult. On the 21st, 
a cavalry force advanced towards Natchitoches, 
and encountering body of rebels a fight occurred, 
in which 200 rebel prisoners and four cannon were 
taken. Franklin, La., has been evacuated. Admi- 
ral Farragut was off Pensacola on the 24th ult., and 
it was said he was about to go to the coast of 
Texas, the operations against Fort Powell, near 
Mobile, being suspended at present. Gov. Hahn 
has received a letter from 250 Louisiana rebel pris- 
oners now confined near Indianapolis, Ind., asking 
his intercession with the President to obtain their 
pardon and release. They declare their conviction 
that the only course worthy of their State is to re- 
sume its place in the Union, and to throw off forever 
the curse of slavery ; and they pledge themselves to 
assist in the work, and express an earnest wish to be 
allowed to take part in the reorganization of Louisi- 
ana as a free State. 


Hickman, Ky., was said on the 2d to be held by 
several hundred rebels, while others of Forrest’s 
force were scattered through the neighboring coun- 
try seizing horses and teking men as conscripts. 
An additional body of cavalry is reported moving 
North to reinforce them. A fight occurred near 
Somerville, Tenn., on the 30th ult., between what 
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was supposed to be a part of this body, and a smaller 
Union force, in which the latter were compelled to 
fall back. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the bill from the 
House, to provide a temporary government for the 
Territory of Montana, with an amendment, striking 
out the word ‘‘white,” in the clause defining the 
qualifications for voting and holding office in the 
Territory. The House disagreed to this amendment, 
and asked a committee of conference. Bills were re- 
ported from committees as follows: the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial appropriation bill, passed by 
the House, with amendments ; a bill granting lands 
to aid a railroad in lowa from McGregor along the 
43d parallel to a point on the Missouri river, with a 
branch up Cedar river, and one from Sioux City to 
Mankato, Minnesota ; a bill to establish a Bureau of 
emancipation ; and one for the adjustment of claims 
for spoliations committed by the French prior to 
1801. Resolutions were adopted, directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to give an account of the ex- 
penses incurred and money received under the act 
for the collection of direct taxes in insurrectionary 
districts ; asking the President to communicate the 
names of all persons sentenced by court-martial, and 
pardoned by him, either for frauds or other offences, 
since the Ist of the 12th month last ; and instructing 
the committee on Foreign Relations to inquire into 
the expediency of so amending the neutrality law, 
as to make it reciprocal to each government, extend- 
ing entire neutrality to those which return the same, 
and to others the exact measure of neutrality which 
they extend tous. The joint resolution for amend- 
ing the Constitution, ‘and the House bill to provide 
for the voluntary enlistment of residents of rebellious 
States in regiments from other States, was discussed 
without final action. 


The House passed bills providing for the better 
organization of Indian affairs in California ; fixing 
rules for preventing collisions on water, by signals, 
fog-bells, &c., similar to those already adopted by 
England and France, the object being to contribute 
towards a uniform international code of rules 
thereon ; regulating the admeasurement and tonnage 
of vessels ; and exempting from tonnage duties, after 
the lst of 8th month next, canal boats and other 
craft without masts confined to tidewater, or within 
certain bounds. A bill was introduced for refund- 
ing to loyal States certain sums expended by them 
in raising troops for the U. S.army. The committee 
on Foreign Reiations reported a joint resolution, 
that Congress are unwilling, by silence, to leave the 
nations of the world under the impression that they 
are indifferent spectators of the deplorable events 
now occurring in Mexico ; therefore they declare that 
it does not accord with the conviction of the people of 
the United States to acknowledge a monarchical gov- 
ernment erected on the ruins of any republican gov- 
ernmentin America, under the auspices of any Ruro- 
pean power; which was adopted unanimously. The 
Committee on Commerce, on the Ist inst., reported a 
joint resolution on the Reciprocity treaty of 1854, 
relative to the British American provinces, authori- 
zing and requiring the President to give the requisite 
notice, at the end of ten years from the date of the 
treaty, of a wish to terminate it one year thereafter ; 
and to appoint commissioners to confer with others 
appointed by Great Britain, if the latter shal so 
desire, to negotiate a new treaty, for the removal of 
existing difficulties. It was not acted upon at that 
time. The National Bank bill was discussed at 
length in Committee of the Whole, on successive 
days, and various amendments were adopted and 
others rejected. 





